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Memorabilia. 


are glad to print the following letter | 

from Dr. F. T. Woop, in answer to | 
correspondence at ante pp. 209, 226 and 247, | 
arising out of his recent ‘ Notes on English 
Provincial Playhouses in the Eighteenth Cen- | 
tury ’:— | 

‘*Sir, — May I take this opportunity of 

thanking all your correspondents who have 
kindly supplemented my ‘ Notes on Pro- | 
vincial Playhouses in the Eighteenth Cen- | 
tury’ or corrected them where they were in | 
error. I would point out, however, that I | 
deliberately confined these ‘‘ Notes’’ to the | 
Eighteenth century, a fact which at least one | 
correspondent seems to have overlooked. To | 
those towns whose theatres were omitted or in- | 
correctly recorded, I tender my apologies ; but | 
as I stated at the commencement of the series, 
completeness and absolute accuracy, desire. | 
able as they may be, were too much to be | 
hoped for in a subject where so much of the 
material which would have helped an investi- 
gator was either lost altogether, or, hidden | 
away in local libraries up and down the coun- | 
try, was not known to exist. My articles, | 
and the discussion they have aroused, seem | 
to have brought some of these documents to | 
light. There are probably many more still 
lying in obscurity, for details of which all 


students of the drama wouid be grateful. | 


Might I suggest that local librarians, curators 
of museums, private collectors, etc., who have 
any play-bills or theatrical documents relat- 


ing to this period in their care, should | 
acquaint the public with the fact through | 


the columns of ‘N. & Q.’?—Yours very sin- 
cerely. Frepertck T. Woop. Sheffield.’’ 


()UR correspondent Mr. Hucu Harrinc | 

who, at ante p. 171, contributes a note on | 
successors of Skelt, has sent us the following, | 
in explanation of the ‘‘serious difference of | 


opinion’’ between Stevenson and W. G. |! 
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| Webb. We have been obliged somewhat to 
abridge it. 


From the Johannesburg Sunday Times, 


May 12, 1929. 


THe Cuervus’s Loc: 
PENNY PLAIN—TUPPENCE COLOURED 

Sir,—Accompany me to the East End of 
London, for I desire to introduce you to a 
couple of very old stagers who have some 
interest to the student of literature... 
From time to time since Stevenson wrote his 
famous essay on ‘‘ Skeltery ’’ and his sur- 
vey of the toy theatre in the ‘‘ Magazine of 
Art,”’ articles have appeared—at rare inter- 
vals, it is true—on the juvenile drama, and 
each of these has indicated that Pollock is 
the last survivor of a one-time popular occu- 
pation. . , In my young days I often 
visited the Pollock establishment, but my 
visits to Webb’s shop, in Old Street, St. 
Luke’s, were much more frequent, I was 
under the impression that Webb had long 
since ceased to exist, so my pilgrimage from 
west to east was intended for the Pollock 
shrine only. ... At the end of Hoxton 
Street, close to Shoreditch Station, I found 
Pollock, white of moustache and consider- 
ably aged. Our conversation 
turned on toy theatres, and Pollock 
told me that the British Museum pos- 
sessed the entire collection made by a 
London solicitor, but just where the collec- 
tion was housed he was unable to say. 
And then I asked him about Webb, whose 
shop I remembered so well in days gone by. 
‘Ts he still alive? ’’ | asked. ‘‘ No, he’s 
dead.”’ ‘‘Is his son alive?’’ The old 
man gave a grudging affirmative. ‘‘Is he 
still in business?’’ ‘‘ In a sort of way, but 
he mostly sells tobacco and sweets and such 
things.” . . . 

I bought a few of Pollock’s characters—I 
now possess copies of his entire stock—and 
set out to rediscover Webb. I found him at 
104 [now 124], Old Street, only a few hun- 
dred yards away from the old site I knew 
so well... It is true he sells tobacco and 
sweets—just as Pollock does—but his collec- 
tion of Juvenilia proved to be far more 
exhaustive than that of the British 
Museum, and I should imagine to be much 
more valuable. [Mr. Webb was the prin- 
cipal exhibitor at an exhibition of the toy 
drama, held at the Faculty of Arts Gallery 
in August, 1926.] He showed me original 
drawings for the juvenile drama by Skelt, 
by the two brothers Cruikshank, George and 
Robert, by Heath, by Hodgson, and by 
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dozens of others . . . and, wonder of won- 
ders, he showed me the plates 
actually engraved to the order of Hodgson 
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and Skelt and others famous in the annals | 


of theatrical juvenilia. | He showed me 
hundreds of original drawings of  well- 
known actors of the past... . a collection of 
600 character prints in colour. He showed 
me so much that he left me almost breath- 
less and «speechless. 

But I found speech enough to ask him 
why the house of Webb was never mentioned 
in any of the articles on the juvenile drama, 
and why Stevenson seemed to be so com- 
plete a Pollockist. And he told me . 

‘““ Many years ago this place used to be 
run by my father. Robert Louis 
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trated on Pollock, but, curiously enough, 
used a lot of the old man’s pictures.’’, . . 


E have received No. 6 of the brochures 
about British Inns published by the 
True Temperance Association. It describes 
the charming ‘‘ New In’”’ in Gloucester. Mr. 
Charles G. Harper tells us that it was built 
in the fourteen-fifties, by John Twynning, 
monk of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter, 


‘as a hostel for pilgrims coming to the shrine 


Stevenson, a young man then, was always | 


in and out of this shop. 


He used to go to | 


Pollock’s as well, but most of his time was | 
spent here, or rather in the old shop down | 


the street, He used to talk toy theatres 
by the hour with my father ,. . 

‘“One day Stevenson told my father 
that he was writing an article for 
the ‘ Magazine of Art’ on the juvenile 
drama, and that he wanted some pictures 
with which to illustrate it. My father 


from that, and made up a nice assortment. 
When he’d wrapt the parcel up he said 


to young Stevenson: ‘ Here, Mr. Steven- | 


son, where do I come in, in this article?’ 
Stevenson said: ‘ You don’t come in at all, 


Webb—I come in.’ ‘ ‘But,’ said my 
father, ‘I’ve collaborated with you in| 
this article. Without me the article 
would never have been written. I gave 


you all the information—told you the his- | 


tory of the trade, and what not. 


the illustrations.’ 

‘*But Stevenson stuck out. 
was writing the article, 
wrote the article it would never be written. 
Then my father said that he would not 
allow him to use the drawings, and the 
upshot of it all was that Stevenson and the 
old man had a fearful row in the shop. 

‘* When Stevenson left he turned round 
to my father and shook his finger at him, 
saying: ‘This is going to cost you some- 


And, | 


besides that, you’re using my pictures for | € ; ! 
; | Parliament, all Pawnbrokers will be obliged 


He said he | 
and unless he | 


of Edward II. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From Read’s Weekly Journal or, British 


Gazetteer, Saturday, April 10, 1731, 





Monday was held at Weftminfter-Hall, the 
General Quarter Seffions for the Cit¥ and 


| Liberties of Westminfter.. . 


At the fame time a Complaint was made 
againft the Keeper of the Gatehoufe, Weft- 
minfter, for fuffering his Prifoners to go 
Abroad. Two Perfons made Oath, that they 
faw one of his Prifoners, who had been 
ordered to clofe Confinement for fix Months, 


; | about ten or fifteen yards from the Prifon in 
gave him scenes from this and characters | 


King-ftreet, in a Tobacconift’s Shop. The 
Keeper declared in his Defence, that it was 
altogether without his Knowledge, and could 
not believe the fame to be true, having never 
given any fuch Liberties. Upon the whole, he 
was ordered by the Court to have a particu- 


| lar regard for the future, of giving any fuch 


Privileges to his Servants. He likewife re- 
ceived a handfome Reproof from the Chair on 
that Occafion . 


We hear that, by a Bill to be brought into 


to take no more on the Loan upon Goods, 
than 6 per Cent., and that the Charitable 


| Corporation are to fubmit to the faid Terms ; 


and that in cafe of Sale of the Goods, upon 
a time to be limited, the Overplus fhall be 
returned to the Proprietor of fuch Goods. 


Laft Thurfday Morning died in the 82d 


| Year of her Age, at her Houfe in Bedford 


thing, Mr, Webb; this is going to cost you | 


a good deal.’ 
son wrote the article—you can see it in this 
copy of the ‘ Magazine of Art’ which I 


And it did. When Steven- | 


have here—he made the briefest possible | 


reference to my father, and then concen- 


Row, Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, Daughter to 
the late Richard Cromwell, once Lord Pro- 
tector of thefe Realms. She was a very vir- 
tuous and pious Lady, and we hear has left 
the Bulk of her Eftate between Mr, Richard 
Cromwell of Bartlett Buildings, and Mr. 
Tho, Cromwell of Snow-Hill. 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 





THE PLACE-NAME ‘“‘ OXFORD.”’ 


[t was in 1912 that Mr. Henry Alexander, | 


then of Queen’s College, Oxford, pub- 
lished his industrious work on ‘ The Place- 
Names of Oxfordshire, their Origin and Dev- 
clopment.’ 


year. Mr. H. Alexander’s indebtedness to 


Prof. Wyld for help and guidance both in the | 


wide field of English studies and in the spe- 
cial domain of place-name research is grate- 
fully acknowledged by him in his foreword. 


The paragraphs dealing with ‘‘ Oxford ”’ are | 


printed on p. 164, and various forms of that 
name extracted from tenth- and eleventh- 
century documents are listed. 


In Domesday Book we get ‘‘ Oxene”’ for | 
Oxvena (possessive plural). Against the date | 


1004 ‘‘ Oxeene ”’ is added from the Cartulary 
of the Monastery of St. Frideswide, at Ox- 
ford. In the Saxon Chronicles (ed. Plum- 


mer, Vol. ii. 1899, p. 422) we find O.vrana, | 
Ovona, Oxena, Orene, Orne, Orna, Oxan, | 
The earliest mention of Oxford is at | 
‘*Oxnaford.’’ The same | 


Oren, 
annal 910, MS. E: 
form also occurs in a charter of c. 1050, in 
Kemble’s ‘ Codex Diplomaticus.’ 


The phonetic reduction to O.na- is quite in | 


order: see Dr, Joseph Wright’s ‘Old Eng- 
lish Grammar,’ §400, p. 188, where we are 
told that—‘‘ The e in -ena was generally syn- 
copated after long stems in poetry and in the 
names of peoples.”” Compare O.rna with 
Miercna and Searna., 

Mr. Alexander also lists names of other 
places such as ‘‘ Oxenebricg,’’ ‘‘ Oxenafeld,”’ 
‘“Oxnaleah ’’’; and modern Oxton, Oxney, 
Oxley, ete., ‘all of which [so he maintains] 
probably contain O.E. ow or orena.”” We 
must also include ‘‘ Oxangeheege,’’ in a char- 
ter granted to St. Alban’s Abbey in 1007 by 
King Ethelred the Unready. This is pub- 
lished by Napier and Stevenson in ‘The 
(yawford Collection of Early Charters and 
Documents’ (No. xi., p. 133, 1895). Mr. 


Alexander did not include this in his list, It | 


is the Oxhey of to-day and is very important. 

The meaning assigned to ‘‘Oxnaford”’ by 
Mr. Alexander and concurred in by Professor 
Wyld and Dr, Henry Bradley and many 
other scholars is--‘‘ The ferd of the oxen, i.e., 


Professor H. ©. Wyld and Dr. | 
T. O. Hyrst had produced their masterly | 
volume on ‘ The Place-Names of Lancashire, | 
their Origin and History,’ in the preceding | 
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where oxen often passed.”’ 

The tenth-century Hertfordshire name 
‘“‘Oxangeheg ’”’ clearly presents a singular 
noun in the possessive case. Therefore the 


| primary meaning is ‘‘ox’s meadowland.”’ 
But it is contrary to O.E. grammatical rule 


for the first of two common nouns com- 
pounded in one word to take on the posses- 
sive case. Our forefathers did not employ an 
equivalent of horse’s-man, or of town’s-crier, 
or of church’s-warden any more than we do. 
Why, then, is the rule broken so obviously 
as it is in “‘ Oxnaford ’’and ‘“‘ Oxangehég ”’? 
The reply is that the rule is not broken. We 
have all of us made the mistake of presum- 
ing that Oxa is a common noun, It is really 
a man’s name and Oxé, Oxena, denote a sibb 
or tribe, If we have regard to the large num- 
ber of animal names that were given to 
human beings among the Germanic races we 
shall perceive that there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose or assert that ‘‘ Oxa’’ could 


not have been a man’s name, 


Let us compare the personal names of men 
such as Hengest (a stallion), Horsa (a horse), 
Bulla (a bull), Wulf (a wolf), Eofor (a 
boar), and even Eoforwulf. The last is the 
name of an eighth-century English monk 
recorded in the ‘ Liber Vitae’ of Durham. 
Eoforwulf is also presented in the name of 
Ebrulfus, a sixth-century abbot at Ouche. 
Even names of insects were given to children ; 
e.g., Hama (a cricket), the name of a fifth- 
century Saxon duke in Britain; and _ Beo- 
wulf (bee + wolf). The Hertfordshire 
meadowland near Rickmansworth could not 
possibly have been supposed to be the posses- 
sion of an ox. It must have belonged to 
some one named O.ra, who probably gave his 
name to a sibb or tribe called O.ré, which used 
Oxvena, Oxrna, to indicate its own Jands and 
property. 

That there was such a tribe is revealed to 
us by the ‘ Tribal Hidage,’ a ninth- or tenth- 


| century document preserved in twelfth- and 
| thirteenth century copies; vide Walter de 


Gray Birch’s ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ 
Vol. i., 1885, pp. 414-416. This record is 
choked with scribal errors and we get ‘‘ Nox- 
gaga’’ and “ Ohtgaga’’ together, assessed 
at 5,000 hides and 2,000 hides respectively. 
Both these land-names present the scribal 
error of G for VN. In the former the punctum 
delens was, no doubt, set under the G in an 
early.and faulty copy, and the letter N was 


written above—thus oxGAGa The next scribe 


clumsily transferred the corrective N to the 
head of the word and ignored the punctum 
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delens. This muddled word clearly stands for | the eponym from the sibb-name he should 


Oxnaga, A similar mistake occurs in the 
‘Historia Brittonum,’ ch. 37, where 
‘‘Oghgul”’ (with G :: N and H :: N) 


stands for Ongul. 
With these names and scribal errors before 


us we are justified in concluding 


that | 


| Octa, 


‘“Oxna”’ is a tribal name in the genitive | 


plural, and that the city of Oxnaford was e 
| Ohtnagd I cannot place, but the retention of 


situated in the land called Oxnaga. The end- 
word g@ is Frisian and it is cognate with Old 
Saxon g6, Upper German gou, Gothic gduja, 
“land,’’ ‘‘ region.’? This word was 
independently used in O.E. but our word 
‘*yeoman’”’ is believed to represent an Old 
Frisian géman, 

We have now made a material advance, but 


not | 


we must study the letter z in the O.E. place- | 


names ‘‘ Oxnagd’’ and Oxnaford.”’ 
important prohlem is presented by that letter, 
and though I may claim to have established 
the fact that Oxa was a man’s name it does 


not follow that Oxa always means “‘ ox,’’ or 
always indicates that animal name, The 
letter x in O.E. occasionally materializes 


through the metathesis of sc. ‘‘ Medial se 
often underwent metathesis to cs (written 7) 
especially in late West Saxon, axé, ashes, 
axian, to ask, fixas, fishes, waxan, to wash, 
beside ascé, ascian, fiscas, wascan’’; cp. 
Joseph Wright’s ‘Old English Grammar,’ 
§312, note, p. 151. As the x in Ora may 


A very } 





therefore be due occasionally to the metathesis | 


of earlier sc, we must now enquire and learn 
whether there ever was such a personal name 
as Osca. 

In Domesday Book for Nottinghamshire, in 
the hundreds of Binghameshou and Bernedes- 
lau a place-name ‘‘ Oschintone ”’ is recorded. 
It is Ossington to-day. ‘‘ Oschin-”’ presents 
the Jutish or Alamannic possessive in -in 
of Oscho, and if we turn to Dr. Paulus 
Piper’s Index to the names in the ‘ Libri 
Confraternitatum ’ (1884) we shall find the 
name ‘‘ Oscani.’’ Other personal names end- 


ing with -ani are recorded in ‘P. P.’: ep. 
Bonani, Cotani, Hadani, et al. Also we must 
compare ‘‘Oscbyrht dux’’ in Kemble’s 


‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ No. ccclvii, 

According to the Venerable Bede, ‘ H. E.’ 
II. v., a son of the Hengest who came into 
Britain by the invitation of Vortigern, and 
who accompanied his father Hengest, was 
the ‘‘Oisc’’ who gave his name to the sibb 
of Oiscingas, That is a mistake of Bede’s. 
The sibb-name ‘‘ Oiscingas’’ regularly pre- 
sents the Anglian vocalic 7-infection of long 0 
in -ingas-names, and when Bede extracted 





have restored it to its uninfected form, 
namely, Osc, 

From William of Malmesbury we learn 
that Hengest had a brother named Ohta, 
The contiguity of ‘‘Ohtnaga’’ and 
‘*Oxnaga’’ in the ‘Tribal Hidage’ is re- 
markable. <A region of 7,000 hides would be 


as large as Lindsey, or Essex, or Sussex. 


the Frisian gd in both names, and the rela- 
tionship between Hengest’s son Osca and 
Hengest’s brother Ohta, are valuable indica- 
tions of the antiquity of the original record. 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire have 
491,000 acres and 407,000 acres respectively. 
Sussex has 938,000 acres, and Essex 904,000 
acres approximately, Hence, 898,000 acres for 
Oxford and Bucks would approximate to the 
area of the two other counties of 7,000 hides 


each. This may be merely a coincidence. 
Nevertheless it indicates a new line of 
research, 

Mr. H. Munro Chadwick, in his ‘The 
Origin of the English Nation’ (1907, p. 46. 


note) quotes the anonymous Geographer of 
Ravenna (v.§31) to the effect that ‘‘ Britain 
is inhabited by the nation of the Saxons 
which came long ago from Old Saxony, with 
their chief, Ansehis by name.’’ Mr. Chad- 
wick’s efforts to deal with ‘‘ Ansehis ”’ 
‘““Qisc’’ and ‘‘ Alsc’’ (the name given to 
Hengest’s son by the West Saxon annalist) 
are not successful. 

‘* Ansehis.’? This word presents two scribal 
errors; sc. n for u and e force. In Old Saxon, 
as in Old English, the contact of n and s was 
rejected and the n fell out. The name 
Anschis is Old High German; cp. ‘P. P.’ 
Anschis, Anskis, Ansgisi. What we really 
have in Ravennas is Auschis, This is West- 
ern Germanic and postulates Old Saxon and 
Old High German Osc (as I have remarked), 
and Old English Easc, and Old Norse Ausce. 
Vide Dr. Wright’s Table of the Old Germanic 
vowel-system on p. 27 of his O.E. Grammar. 
The ending -is occasionally occurs in proper 


names: cp. Antis, Bevis, Giwis, Hjordis, 
Otis, et al. 
**Oise,”? as I have explained, is the 


i-infected form of Old Saxon Osc. 

Fasc is postulated but it does not occur. 
On his p. 46 (note 2) Mr. Chadwick remarks 
that ‘‘the substitution of the name Ase. 
which is of different origin, shows that it 
[sc, Oisc] was unfamiliar to the compiler of 
the Chronicle.’’ We are confronted here by 
an orthographical problem, not by a phonetic 


and. 
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one. The & for éa certainly is irregular, but | 
it is more general than it is supposed to be. 
Reference to Charles Plummer’s Glossary to | 
the Saxon Chronicles (1892, Vol. i.) will | 
reveal that it was becoming common in the | 
eleventh century. I cannot date its origin, | 
but it certainly goes back to the tenth cen- | 
tury, e.g., @r and éar, In annal 937, MS. A, | 
we get @r; in MSS. B. C, and D we get éar. | 
From this point of view A’sc may represent | 
O.E. Ease, which would respond to Old Saxon | 
Osc. 

These results of research authorize me to | 
assert that the old name ‘‘ Oxnaford”’ pre- | 
serves the name of Hengest’s son Osca with | 
metathesis of sc to cs (x); and that Osca’s | 
sibb, the Oiscingas of the Venerable Bede, | 
became known on the upper Thames as the | 
Oxé, and gave their name to Oxnaford and | 
Oxnaga, 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW - THE -GREAT, | 
SMITHFIELD: APPLICATION TO. 
REMOVE GRAVESTONES. 
NOTICE is given in The Times of 19 March | 
+" of the intention of the Rector and Church- | 
wardens of St, Bartholomew-the-Great, West | 
Smithfield, to apply to the Consistory Court | 
for a faculty to remove the memorials in the | 
churchyard (other than flat tombstones), and | 
to place them round the north, south and | 
west walls of the churchyard; and to lay out | 
the churchyard as a_ flower-garden, with | 
two seats. A statement of names and dates | 
appearing on the gravestones, and a plan of 
the churchyard, have been prepared by the | 
architects, Messrs. John Seely and Paul | 
Paget, 41, Cloth Fair, E.C., and may be con- | 
sulted. On examining this statement ot 
names, I find that it appears to have been | 


copied from Vol, ii. of E. A, Webb’s ‘ Records | 
of St. Bartholomew’s ’ (Oxford, 1921). Since 
that book was written, a number of the 
gravestones have disappeared. It seemed 
desirable, therefore, to copy afresh the names 
and dates directly from only those stones 
which are still to be found, for the columns | 
of ‘N. and Q.’, as of possible interest to | 
family descendants, One hopes that the issue | 
of the faculty will be successfully resisted as | 
a gratuitous disservice to past citizens of | 
London; and an encroachment on the rights | 
of legal heirs of the memorials. According | 
to J. H. Blunt’s ‘Church Law’ (revised by | 
W. G. F, Phillimore) : 


The property of a monument in a church, or 
of a tombstone in a churchyard, remains in 
those who erected them, and in the heirs of 
the deceased, so that they may bring an action 
against any persons who injure or remove 
them. 

An inspection of this churchyard shows 
that no disturbance of gravestones is neces- 


| sary, as there is ample space between the 


widely scattered stones for planting turf and 
flowers; and the two seats could be placed at 
the north side where there is a clear space. 
Moreover, memorials erected as proposed 
against the west wall of the churchyard would 
have no security of tenure, as the wall is 
part of a block of commercial offices, 

There is an illustration of the churchyard 
in E, A. Webb’s ‘ Views of the Ancient 
Priory church of St. Bartholomew the Great ’ 
(Freeman Dovaston, 1896). 

Unless otherwise stated, the following mem- 


| orials are all upright headstones : 


John Jones, 1833. Catherine JONEs, 
1837. 

John Edward JENNINGS, ——. 

William Jounson, 1814. Mrs. Susannah 
Jounson, 1819. Elizabeth Benwett, 1819. 
Mrs. Mary Horne Hortann, 1820. Mary 
Benwe tt, 1820. Ann Hottanp, 1827. 

Mary WuHeeEteErR, 1844. Daniel WHEELER, 
1834. (Both buried in south aisle of church). 
Martha Hart, 1842. Martha Charlotte 
Hart, 1852. Ann Bewge Hortanp, 1868. 
(The last-mentioned buried at Finchley ceme- 
tery). Asum of money was left by Charlotte 
Hart, who died in 1891, for the upkeep of 
this memorial. 

John Srearns, 1808. 


Mrs. Ann Epwarps, 1801. Ann Epwarps, 


1804. Sarah Epwarnps, 1810. Richard 
Adam Epwarps, 1810. Sarah Ann Ep- 
warps, 1811. George William Epwarps, 
| 1813 (?). Ruth Young Epwarps, 1826 (?). 
John Epwarps, 1829 (?). 

Mrs. Elizabeth Srmpson, 1775. Mrs. 
Hester Barras, 1775. John Fiooxs, 1789. 
Katherine Mary Ftooxs 1789. John 
Frooxs, 1790. John Frooxs, 1798. Kath- 


erine Susanna Frooxs, 1804. 
Stephen SrepnHens, 1804. 
PHENS, 1826. Elizabeth STEPHENS, 
Ann STEVENS, —— 
James Morris, 
1823. 
John Mitts, of Kensington Gore, 1810. 
John Gooprettow, 1822, 


George StE- 
1813. 
Morris, 


‘1814. Sarah 


Mrs. Ann Rrcwarps, 1793. Richard 
Ricnarps, 1796. Mary ATTENBOROUGH, 
1813. 
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Joseph Barker, 1818. 
Barker, 1824. Jane Barker, 1825. 

Thomas Bates, 1819. 
1813( ?). 

Jane WraTHattL, 1808. Lupton WRaTHALL, 
1821. William Lupton Wratwatt, 1827. 
Rosamond WraTHALL, 1827. 
THALL, 1841, 

Mrs. Ann Finney, 1802. 
Duppy, 1853. 

Sarah Ann Powe tt, 1805. 

Elizabeth Cottins, 1803. 
Cotutns, 1807. : 

Mrs. George Situ, 1819. Mr, George 
SmitH, 1829. Martha Smitu, 1832. 

Mrs. Sarah Dennesson, 1814. Mrs,. Mary 
Dennesson, Senr., 1798. Mrs. Sarah Den- 
NESSON, second wife, 1819. Mr. G. DENNEs- 


Mrs. Harriett 


William 


son, 1819. 

JOSEPH DANELL, 1829. 

Joel Barns, ——. Mrs, Ann Barns, 18—. 
Diana Barns, 1770. On other side of stone: 
Rebecca FonTeNgEAU, 1824, Mrs. Phoebe 
MatrHews, 1826. 

Elizabeth Tuompson, 1844. Mary 
THomMpson, 1834. 


Sarah Tress, 1804. Samuel Tipps, 1813. 

William Srarkey, 1809. 

Martha Arpruorpg, 1835, wife of William 
Davison, William Davison, 1847. On 
other side of same stone: John ARPTHORPE, 
1811. Eliza Arpruorpe, 1802. John Arp- 
THORPE, 1803. 
nah ARPTHORPE, 1808. John ARPTHORPE. 
1809. Mrs. Sarah Hatt, formerly 
thorpe, wife of John ArprHuorpPe, 1837. 

Mrs. Mary Mutcuety, 1806. Susanna 
MitcHe zt, 1800. Ann MutcHert, 1808. 
Samuel! MircHett, 1832. Elizabeth Stevens 
MircHety, 1839. 

George Hastincs, 1816. Sarah Compton, 
1823. Sarah Taytor, 1832. Elizabeth 
GuTHRIE, 1837. (Chest tomb). 

Mary Brovexu, 1796. Charlotte Brovucn, 
Charles Broucu, both died in infancy. Wil- 
liam Brovucu, 1819. Eliza Broven, 1819. 
(This stone is loose, and 
plane-tree). 

Family grave of Thomas and Hope Bep- 
rorD: Hope Beprorp, 1819. 

John GILLINGWATER, 1824. 
LINGWATER, 1828. 

John Parsonace, 1810, 
1821. 

William Titmuss, 1819. Sarah Titmuss, 
1844. (This memorial is stated by E. A. 
Webb (see ante) to have disappeared. It is, 
however, still there—a flat stone at N.E. 
corner of churchyard), 


Mary GIL- 


Ann PARSONAGE, 


Joseph Alfred 


John ArpruorPE, 1805. Han- | 


leans against a | 
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| 
| 


| of the path leading to - west 
Mrs. Mary Bates, | 


Aprit 11, 1931, 


Built against the wall on the south side 
doorway of 
church are three memoriais, which it is not 


| proposed to disturb, namely: 


William Wra- | 


Robert Pace, 1824. Jane Pace, —. 
Joseph Warrorne, 1834, 
Mary Warrorne, 1837. 
Joseph JENNINGS, 1807. 
Sarah Ann) JENNINGS, ——. 
In the ‘‘ Green Churchyard,’’ a small con- 
fined space south of the church, are two mem- 
orials, which also will not be disturbed, 
namely : 
Judith Smita 1698 (a wall tablet). 
Alfred Weaver, 1848 (headstone). 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


Susannah (or, 


SPANISH SKETCHES. 


5. PICNICKING NEAR MALaGa. 
T was a glowing hot morning, the wind 
blew from over the bare grey mountains 
like the blast out of a furnace (‘‘ terral ’’ it 
is called, the land-wind which is feared both 
summer and winter). The sea glittered a 
more brilliant blue than ever, fringed with 
the whitest and featheriest of waves breaking 
on the dark-brown sand. The car was 
packed with bathing things, camp-stools and 
picnic basket, and away we flew along the 
white, dusty road towards Gibraltar, the sea 


| on one side and the mountains on the other. 


Arp- | 








The low-lying land was green with canes, 
vines, sweet potatoes and tomatoes, for there 
is so much water here that the crops follow 
one another in quick succession in spite of the 
heat; the land thus irrigated is so fertile, 
that some crops are garnered three or four 
times a year. Though it was Sunday morn- 
ing, peasants were working in the fields, large 
rush hats covering their copper-brown faces, 
Occasionally they rested under the shade of a 
fig-tree covered with green fruit. The 
““ brebas,’’ the delicious black figs, were just 
over, and the green figs which grow on the 
same tree were not yet ripe, so we had to be 
content with small yellow plums which we 
had brought with us, The houses were glar- 
ing white, and nobody sat under the trellised 
vines in front; only a woman or twostood in 
the doorway, languidly gazing at the mad 
people who seemed to enjoy being out in the 
heat! We passed a calvacade of gypsies, 
their vans full of lean, picturesque children 
whose dirty legs and arms hung out of the 
windows and door of the caravan ; three mon- 
keys accompanied them. One blue bay after 
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another caine into view, glittering like blue 
glass; in the distance, the white sails of the 
boats looked like large birds floating on the 
water. On the hills stood ruined moorish 
fortresses—some, just towers with turrets on 
top; others like castles with ramparts and 
battlements, now chiefly inhabited by poor 
peasants with their live stock. In the valleys 
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beside the streams, which run down to the | 


sea from the’ mountains, grew  eucalyptus- 
trees filling the air with their pungent, aro- 
matic odour, Beneath them, oleander bushes 
glowed a deep pink, and tiny palms formed 
splashes of dark green against the grey- 
brown earth. 

We stopped by a very shallow river trick- 
ling down to the sea in a lazy fashion, and 
walked down to it. Here we undressed and 
bathed. Is there a more delicious sensation 
than a plunge into the cool waves on a very 
hot day? I don’t think so, The sand was so 
hot that we had to put on ‘‘ alpagatas ’’ (cord 
shoes) when we came out, it burnt our feet so; 
but our bathe made us feel cool all over, and 
very soon the wind changed and blew refresh- 
ingly from the sea. Back to the car we 
trudged and sped on along the dusty road 
till we stopped again for lunch in a pine- 
wood half-way between Malaga and Gibral- 
tar; we could see the Rock wrapped in haze 
in the distance. The pines were small trees 
with pale-green needles turning up to the 
sun. Their delicious scent filled the air with 
fragrance, and flycatchers and orioles cheeped 
contentedly in the branches. Through the 
slender stems we could see the sea; and 
flowering myrtles grew everywhere. Whilst 
the others rested after lunch I went off to 
explore and found all kinds of flowers, pink, 
mauve and yellow, growing on the _ sand- 
dunes and red rocks. All was still except for 
the chirp of the birds and the occasional soft 
pad-pad of the donkeys along the road. 


| Central 


In the guide-books one is warned not to | 


visit Spain in the height of summer, but 
to those who love to steep their eyes in sun 
and colour, glorious sunsets and moonlight 
scenes of unsurpassable beauty, there is no 
more lovely season; and the houses are so 
arranged that I have felt the heat of a Lon- 
don summer day far more intolerable. The 
high ceilings, stone or marble floors and green 
shutters combine to keep the rooms cool even 
in the height of the day. 

The dusk comes very quickly in this part 
of the world, and there is little twilight. So 
when we arrived again in Malaga at half- 
past eight, the stars were already glittering 
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and a blood-red moon was rising out of the 
sea to the east of the bay. Vv. B. 





OEM ETERIES AT NOWGONG, BUNDEL- 
’ KHAND, CENTRAL INDIA.—No list 
of the Christian tombs and monuments in 
Central India has ever been published. Now- 
gong is one of the older military stations in 
that province: strictly speaking it is in the 
Bundelkhand Political Agency and not in the 
Provinces. A correspondent has 
given me, under date 28 Feb., 1931, the fol- 
lowing particulars of the cemeteries there. 

There are four burying-grounds in all, of 
which two are quite modern and have only 
heen taken into use within the last twenty 
years or so. Of the other two, the oldest con- 
tains six or seven old-fashioned tombs, of 
which only one has any epitaph: it is of 
two infant children of Major Henry Drum- 
MOND, 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry, the dates 
of death being 1851 and 1852. 

The fourth cemetery is larger, but here also 
few inscriptions remain, which range from 
1859 to 1900. Of the older ones may be 
noted : — 

1. Gunner Michael Ryan, 3rd Bn. Madras 
Artillery, died 18 May, 1859. 

2. Colonel G. W. M. Hatr, C.B., Com- 
mandant 3rd Bengal Cavalry, died 31 July, 
1875. 

3. Captain George Francis BLower, Bom- 
bay Staff Corps, died 31 May, 1876. 

H. Buttock. 


INLAY FAMILY. — At Glasgow Pres- 
bytery, John Finlay, married Mary 
Ogilvy in 1720 (I think she was the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Ogilvy, who married, in 
1697, Margaret, daughter of James Ogilvy) ; 
had issue: John, bapt. Glasgow, Dec. 18, 
1721; William—May 30, 1724; Edward — 
Nov. 18, 1727; Charles—Nov. 30, 1736; 
George—Aug. 20, 1740. 
Robert Finlay, b. 1652; freeman, and linen 
merchant, of Glasgow, 1672-1696; d. prior to 
1698-99 ; married Ann Saunders, 1672 (daugh- 
ter of John Saunders, from Wicklow, Ire- 
land, died in Virginia, 1700); had issue: 
George, d. in Wicklow, 1718; wife Mary. 
John, b, 1694; mar. Mary Ogilvy, 1720; 
Robert, bapt. Glasgow, Oct. 26, 1730, married 
Catherine Wilkes, 1721, dau. or granddaugh- 
ter of John Wilkes, of Loftus Hall, Scotland. 
George Finlay, 1720, Glasgow; settled 
in Dublin; marric{ Susannah White, of 
Lucan. Co. Dublin, about 1767; and died in 
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1805; buried in St. Kevin’s, Dublin, Dec. 


26; had issue: Elizabeth, bapt. July, 1768, | 


St. Michans; William Henry; Robert John; 
George William; and Charles Frederick, 
bapt. 1788, mar. Elizabeth Jennings, Aug. 
6, 1809, St. Bride’s, Dublin. ~ 

m C. F. 


ANCASTER REGISTERS : 
ENTRIES. — Baptisms: ‘‘ 1808. 26 Sep. 
Samuel James Alexander son of James and 
Nancy Hartley born 26 Sep. 1807 at Bromp- 
ton nr, London.’’ - 


“1810, 25 Feb. Timothy James, son of | 


James and Mary Fawcett, born 24 May, 
1809, in the Parish of St. George in the East, 
Wapping, London.’’ ; 

Burials, ‘1788. 7 Jan. 
Robert Burkett of London, buried at Lan- 
caster.’’ 

‘©1793, 12 Feb.. 
don. Gent.”’ 


don. 
— 26 Sep. 
‘©1796. 28 March. 
London.’’ 
“©1808. 6 Nov. 
Lund, killed in Scotland from London (31).”’ 


These may have been prisoners for debt | 


in Lancaster Castle. 

2. MUNDEN FAMILY. — The following 
entries relate to children of Joseph Shep- 
herd Munden, the famous actor (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxxix, 298), who seems to have frequently 
acted here and been a part owner of the old 
Lancaster theatre. 

Baptism. ‘‘ 1790, 16 Sep., James, son of 
Joseph Shepherd Munden. Comedian, Lan- 
caster.”’ 

Burial. 
son of Joseph Shepherd Munden, of Lancas- 
ter.”’ 

T. Cann HvuGues, F.s.A. 


YURIOUS CLAUSE IN WILL.—The will | 


’ of John Houldin, of Littleover, (Co. 


Derby, yeoman, dated Nov. 21, 1724, contains | 


the following clause: ‘‘ All the rest Residue 
and remainder of my personal Kstate I give 
to my dear and well beloved wife 


Houldin, spinster.” 
Witrrep H. Howpen. 


HE PATRON SAINT OF PRINTERS. 
It may be worth noting in ‘ N, and Q.’ 
that in the sixteenth century the printers of 
Paris chose for their patron St. John of 
Damascus, 
of March 10. E. 


1, LONDON | 


Mary, wife of | 


John Crozier from Lon- | 
“©1795. 2 Aug. James Read from Lon- | 


Robert Gillow from London.”’ | 
James Green from | 


George, son of William | 


‘* 1788, 24 July, James Valentine, | 


Sarah | 


I get this from L’Intermédiaire | 


Readers’ Queries. 


E LEE PRIORY PRESS.—In collabora- 
tion with Mr. Stanley Morison I am pre- 
_ paring a book on the history and typography 
| of the Lee Priory Press, which under the 
auspices of Sir Egerton Brydges issued a 
| series of limited editions between the years 
1813 and 1822. 
We are very anxious to get into touch with 
anyone who possesses papers or account-books 
relating to the Lee Priory Press, the details 
of whose establishment and organisation are 
somewhat obscure. We should also be glad to 
| be advised of any of the wood-blocks used at 
| the Press which may happen to have survived. 

May I appeal to any of your readers in a 
position to help with information or docu- 
ments to communicate with me at the address 
below ? 





MicHAEL SADLEIR. 
10, Orange Street, London, W.C.2. 


HE FLYING DUTCHMAN. —I shall be 

obliged for information about this legend. 

I suppose it is an offshoot from the legend 

of the Wandering Jew. How far back can 

the nautical form of it be traced? Have any 
studies of it been published ? 


M. H. Dopps. 


. WOOD, FLUTE-MAKER.—I am seek- 
ing information concerning a flute-maker 
named J. Wood, of London. I want to know 
when he was in business; it may have been 
in the early eighteenth century, and possibly 
in the neighbourhood of Holborn. I should 
like to know if the firm is still in existence, 
and if so, where? 

If anyone among your readers can give me 
information on the matter, I shall feel much 
indebted to him, and, if possible, I should 

like to have replies direct. 


F. J. Rowe. 
54, Mellinson Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 


LORA’S TREASURE. — In the account 
given from the London Journal of March 
27, 1731 (see ante p. 218, s.v. ‘Two Hundred 
Years Ago’) of two bankers in Exchange 
Alley stopping payment, a belief is noticed 
‘‘that on the delivery of the last Flora’s 
Treasure, they'll be enabled to make good 
| all their Engagements, they having lent great 
| Sums of Money to Persons interested in the 
aforesaid Treasure.’? What was Flora’s trea- 
sure ? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


Aprin 11, 1931. 
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USTEN FAMILY, ante 1785. — Charles 
Austen, my 
father, born in Kent County, England, in 
the year 1785, was an officer (midshipman 
or lieutenant) in the Navy and 


! 
| 
| 
| 


great-great-great-grand- | 


Army of | 


England during the years 1795-1803. When | 
he left the Army he went to live with his | 


father, Ambrose Austen, in a castle on what 
was then a tract of land called Pepper Com- 
mon Right. After four years, he moved to 
St. Albans, where he lived for four years. 
He then moved to Litchborough, where he 
lived for two years, 
Sarah Pearce, of Bourn, England. They 
were married in Marylebone Church in Lon- 
don, England? 

Sometime after this he decided to come to 
America (1820?). He came across to New 


“ROP’S ALLEY.’’—What is this? Lady 

Mary Coke, in her Journal, for Jan. 20 
—of 1768 or 1769—says: ‘‘to the Opera. 
Lady Grosvenor had placed herself close to 
Fop’s Alley that she might not be over- 
looked.’’? Does the expression occur in Horace 
Walpole’s letters ? 

C. H. 


(OURTS OF JUSTICE IN HALLS OF 
INNS.—The halls of the Inns of Chan- 
cery were apparently used as Courts of Jus- 


-, | tice, as may be seen from a decree mentioned 
In 1813, he married | ae y 


in a catalogue of old deeds and documents 
in the possession of Mr. H. R. Moulton, of 
5, Park Hill, Richmond, Surrey, which is 


' as follows :— 


York City, took a stage to Philadelphia and | 


thence to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. He set- 
tled on a farm near. 
land in January, 1821, sold all his posses- 
sions, and moved his family to America, 


landing in New York in April, 1821. 


He returned to Eng- | 


9th Deer. 1670. Decree made in the cause of 
Edward Backwell Esq Petitioner against Sir 
Robert Vyner knt Rowland Dee merchant John 
Morris Esq & Henry Mosse Scrivener & against 
Charles Everard Mary Everard & Anne Ever- 
ard, infants, children of Charles Everard late 


| of London esq deceased at the Court of Judica- 
| ture in Cliffords Inn Hall for rebuilding the 


He died here in America and is buried in | 
the graveyard at Cross-Roads Presbytevian | 


Church. 


I would be glad of further information both | 
about this Charles Austen himself, and about | 


his ancestors in England. 
Austens did he belong to? 
Wittarp: Emerson AUSTEN. 

121 East 60th St., New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


What family of | 


ORKSHIRE NAMES IN LANCASTER) 
PARISH REGISTERS.—The following | 


entries in the Burials Register of Lancaster 
Parish Church may prove useful to York- 
shire enquirers. 

“1750. 14 July. Ellen, 
Nommia Walkcidin, of Yorkshire.”’ 


daughter of , 


“1750. 17 Sep. Henry Dawson of York- | 


shire.”’ 
“©1776. 21st Jan. 
Brought from York.’’ 
Can any correspondent say who these per- 


George Wilson, Esq. 


sons were and how they come to be buried | 


here ? 
T. Cann HucGHeEs, F.s.A. 
* Oakrigg,’’ Lancaster. 
OMNEY FAMILY. — In the Lancaster 
Parish Church Register of Baptisms oc- 


curs the following entry :—‘‘ 1788. 20 April, | 


John, son of Thomas and Betty Romney.”’ 

Is this any connection of George Romney, 
the famous portrait-painter, who was _ born 
just across the Sands in N. Lonsdale? 


T. Cann Huauaes, F.s.A. 


Exchange Alley upon a Lease of 51 years from 
Midsummer 1670. Present Mr. Justice Tynsill 
Mr. Justice Rainsford Mr. Baron Wyndham. 

Can any of your readers give any other 
instances of Courts of Justice sitting in halls 
of Inns of Chancery ? 

The terms ‘“‘ decree’’ and ‘‘ cause’? used 
suggest that it was a sitting of the Court of 
Chancery, but the judges appear to be Com- 
mon Law Judges, and one of them a Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer. Can any reader 
throw any light upon this? 

Was it usual for the Court of Chancery to 
sit in the halls of the Inns of Chancery ? 

ArtHur W. Marks. 


OLPHIN CREST. — I should be greatly 
obliged if some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could 
inform me what families bore a crest of a 
dolphin, naiant, between two wings addorsed. 
The family I am seeking may be ‘‘ Thomas,”’ 
but I cannot trace this name as users of the 
crest in question. 


” 


G. W. Youncer. 
2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1, 


UAKER CUSTOMS.—We are all familiar 
with certain Quaker customs: the use of 
‘thou ’’ and ‘‘ thee ’’; ‘‘ First day,’’ etc., for 
the days of the week ; the keeping on one’s hat 
on occasions where other people would take 


| theirs off; the adoption of a strict simplicity 


| in dress. 


Would some Friend who reads 
‘N. and Q.’ inform me exactly when, by 
whom and how rules of this kind were made 
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and promulgated? Is there a code in exis. 
tence? And did the whole society adopt these 
distinctive customs at the same time, Note 
of records and documents would be welcome, 


N. A. 


BBOTT.—A lieutenant named Abbott was 
~ serving under de Boigne in Scindia’s ser- 
vice in 1792. Details of his career are asked 
for. 
H. Buttock. 
Capt. 


ICKNAMES.—In my old school register 
all our nicknames are recorded. Most 
of them have obvious reference to personal 
peculiarities, or are plays upon names, 
The subject is interesting. Why, for in- 
stance, Dick for Richard; Jack for John 
(not James); Queenie for Margaret (Queen 
and Saint ?); and Whacker for Charles ? 
Many others will suggest themselves, 
Water E. Gawtuorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


‘APTAIN JOHN ADDISON. — Of the 
Bombay Army. He erected a monument 

in Portland Church, Weymouth, to the 
memory of his father, the Rev, Daniel Addi- 
son, who died 1811, Rector of Portland and 


“Chaplain to a Foot Regiment.’’ Further 
information about Captain Addison is de- 
sired. 

A. G. E. 


F S. EDWARDS’S ‘CAMPAIGN IN NEW 

* MEXICO,’ 1848.—I should be glad to 
receive from an American source any informa- 
tion about this writer, and also to be told of 
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anything apart from printed and published | 


works of which he was the author, 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


YOEM WANTED.—I should be obliged if 1 
might kindly be informed where the poem 

is to be found, of which two verses are given. 
Also the name of writer. 

Weep not for Death! 

"Tis but a fever stilled, 

A pain suppressed, a fear at rest, 

A solemn Soe fulfilled. 

The moonshine on the slumbering deep, 

Is scarcely calmer: wherefore weep? 


Weep not for Death! 
The fount of tears is sealed, 


Who knows how bright the inward light 
To those closed eyes revealed. 
Who knows what holy love may fill, 
The heart that seems so cold and still. 
Hh. W. D. 


Victoria, Australia. 


Aprit 11, 1931. 


Replies. 
CHATTERTON’S SPELLING OF 
ABELLA. 


(clx. 170, s.v, ‘ Two Letters of Thomas 
Chatterton in America ’), 


R. T. O, Massortt’s interesting description 
of the MS. of Chatterton’s second letter 

to Dodsley, preserved in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, raises a not unimportant 


point. He says that the spelling ‘‘ Alle ”’ 
there is ‘‘not an error,’’ because it occurs 
twice. The poet’s MSS. in the British 


Museum show that he chiefly favoured this 
spelling, or rather misspelling. The latest 
instance I can find is in ‘ The Ryse of Peync- 
teynge,’ which was sent to Horace Walpole on 
March 25, 1769, not six weeks after the letter 
to the London publisher (‘‘ Atle Lord of 
Brystowe Castle’’), But his spelling of pro- 
per names, in his Rowley MSS., is at all 
times capricious, What he finds, for in- 
stance, on a tombstone as ‘‘ Lamington ’’ he 
will spell in at least eight ways, and Can- 
ynges appears in his verse practically always 
as ‘Canynge.’’ Probably the only place 
where he could have found the word ‘‘ Elle” 
is in Percy’s ‘Reliques’ (ed. 1765, vol. i., 
p. 90); but ‘‘ The Child of Elle,’”” with the 
last syllable mute, has no kinship with his 
tragic hero, The case here stands somehow 
thus. 

In the paper MS. of the ‘ Songe to Atlla,’ 
the first antique submitted to Barrett, the 
spelling is ‘“‘ Ella’’; on the parchment MS. 
of ‘The Storie of William Canynge,’ the 
second piece submitted, it is ‘‘ Alle scars 1 
‘The Parlyamente of Sprytes,’ where A¢lla 
is one of the dramatis personac, it is ‘‘ Elle” 
(five times), but a note, also in Chatterton’s 
writing, at the foot of the first page, refers to 
Rowley’s ‘Songe to Ella’; in ‘A Chrony- 
calle of Brystowe’ it is ‘‘ Ellie.’ These are 
poems. 

In the prose account of ‘‘ Seynete Maries 
Magdalenes Chapele ”’ ‘‘ Elle’’ occurs once, 
and ‘* Aélle ’’ six times; here he writes ‘‘ mie 
unwordie Entyrlude of Aélle.’’ In the three 


| drawings of his hero’s imaginary coffin, where 
| a mock-antique alphabet is used, the spelling 


is ‘‘ Ablle.’’ Most pertinent of all, it is 
‘* Alle”? in the quotation (Add. MS. 5766B, 
f. 36 v.) from Aflla’s dying speech in the 
play; and. as this is within sixty lines of the 
end, the natural inference is that the play 


' was composed, or very nearly so, before the 
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change to ‘‘ Allla’’ was made. Chatterton’s | 


fair copy, the ‘‘folio quire in gilt marble 
covers,”’ from which Tyrwhitt printed it, in 
1777, as lla, is not forthcoming; but it is 
just worth noting, I think, that in an early 
transcript at the Bristol Museum the title 
is ‘‘ Eallae,’? and the hero ‘ Ealle”’ all 


through. Here, no doubt, we have the hand | 


of George Catcott, as in 5766B, f. 87a. 

All we can say, then, in the present state 
of our knowledge, is that the poet began with 
“ Ella,’’ but seems to have preferred ‘‘A#lle,”’ 
up to the date of his first letter to Walpole. 


With regard to the other letter described | 


by Dr. Masport, that to Mason, Sketchley’s 
Bristol Directory of 1775, and later direc- 
tories, do not give a Mason or a_ Flower 
residing in Small Street. 

EK. H. W. MeEYERSTEIN. 


HE SEVEN SAINTS OF BRITTANY ' 


(clx, 192, 232).—The reply at the second 
reference needs some correction. There is no 
hint in the oldest Life of St. Samson that he 
fled from the Saxon invaders of England. 
The Life simply says that an angel appeared 
to him in the Abbey church at Llan-I]tud on 
Easter Eve and bid him leave Wales, “‘ for 
thou art ordained to be a_pilgrim.’”’ — In 
obedience to the vision Samson sailed first to 
the abbey of Docco (—St. Kew), near Padstow 
in Cornwall, and from there to the Channel 
Islands and Brittany. This Life has been 
translated by Canon Taylor (S.P.C.K.). It 
is far the oldest and most trustworthy of the 


Lives of Breton and Cornish saints which | 


have come down to us. 

Two Latin Lives of St. Maclovius (later 
identified with Machutus of Saintes) have 
been edited by the famous French scholar, M. 
Ferdinand Lot, He came from Llancarvan 
(originally Nant-carvan), another famous 
Glamorgan abbey. The seat of the Breton 
bishopric was not moved from Aleth to the 
island of St. Malo till long after the saint’s 
death, 

St. Tudual (the correct form), on the other 
hand, was more probably a Cornish than a 
Welsh saint, as Treger was the ancient name 
for Trigg in Cornwall. The bishopric of 
Tréguier was only ‘‘founded’’ by Nominoé 
in the sense that he may have changed it 
from a Celtic abbey-bishopric, which it had 
long been, to an ordinary diocesan bishopric. 

St. Corentin was the first Bishop of Armor- 
ican Cornwall, and is the patron of Quimper. 

St, Patern, Bishop of Vannes (c. 461-490) 
is entirely distinct from St. Patern of Av- 
ranches, who became bishop in 550 and died 
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in 563. 

In the thirteenth century glass in the east 
window of Dol cathedral is a representation 
of the Seven Saints of Brittany, with St. 
Samson in the centre. A favourite devotion 
in the Middle Ages in Brittany was a_pil- 
grimage to the shrines of the Seven saints. 

G. H. Dose. 


Wendron Vicarage, Helston. 


“TJEAD HOUSE” (clx. 224).—I1 cannot 

find ‘‘ head house ’’ in the sense required 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ but ‘‘ head 
place ’’ is given as an obsolete word meaning 
‘*the residence occupied by the owner of a 
property containing several messuages; the 
capital messuage.’’ Only one quotation is 
given, from the ‘Bury Wills’ (Camden 
Society), of the year 1463: ‘I will yt my 
newe hous . . . be deseverid and partyd froom 
the hefd place . . . The seid hefd place or 
whoo that ocupyeth it, to paye the hool 
rente.’’ The nearest approach to ‘‘ head 
house’ that I can find in Wright’s ‘Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary,’ is the word ‘‘ head- 
buil,’’ from the Shetlands and Orkney 
Islands, defined as ‘‘ a manor house, the best 
family residence on an estate; the chief 
estate.’’ Two quotations are given: one is 
from Samuel Hibbert’s ‘ Description of the 
Shetland Isles’ (1822), p. 125 of the Ler- 
wick reprint (1891): ‘‘ The principal mansion 
and estate that formed the share of the 
oldest son.’’ The other is from Alexander 
Peterkin’s ‘Notes on Orkney and Zetland ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1822), Appendix 40: ‘‘ Alledgit 


' that 6 mark land of Gruting was the heid- 


buil, and could not be giftit nor disponit fra 
the principal air [heirl.”” 
L. R. M. Srracnan. 


YHE COLOUR OF MAY (elx. 224). 

What is the point of calling the ‘‘cup”’ 
of ‘‘the wand-like lily’’ also ‘‘ moonlight- 
coloured,’’ as Shelley does in ‘ The Sensitive 
Plant,’ part i, 1, 34? It is because the lily, 
like the may mentioned by Shelley in ‘ The 
Question,’ is white. In the same poem there 
are water-lilies so white or bright that they 
‘lit the oak . . . with moonlight beams of 
their own watery light.”” No doubt the 
‘“moonlike blooms’’ of the ‘trees of un- 
known kind,’’ mentioned in ‘ The Revolt of 
Islam’ (xii. 18, 8) were white also. This 
is not the extravagance of an imaginative 
poet: the popular fancy sees the likeness, too, 
and so ‘‘ moon-flower’’ is on record in the 
‘New English Dictionary’ from the eigh- 
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teenth century as a name for the ox-eye 
daisy, and from 1859 for a white convolvulus 
that blossoms at night in Ceylon. Wright’s 

English Dialect Dictionary’ shows that 
‘*moon-daisy ’’ is a wide-spread name for the 
ox-eye daisy from Wiltshire to Yorkshire, and 
that ‘‘ moon-flower’’ is used in Worcester- | 
shire for the greater stitchwort and the wood | 
anemone, as well as for the ox-eye daisy. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


ROWNING: ‘SORDELLO’ (clx, 225).— | 
The correct reading ‘‘that’’ in ‘ Sor- 
dello,’ iv. 62, will be found in the Oxford 
edition of Browning’s Poems (1911), and also | 
in the annotated edition by Arthur J. Whyte | 
(Dent, 1913). On the other hand ‘‘ than ”’ 
has persisted in the Everyman edition of 


Browning (1906). 


L. R. M. Srracwan, 

Birmingham University. 

YHE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS (clx. 
3, 21, 40, 57, 174, 207, 227). —1. At the 
last reference Mr. MupprMan states :—‘‘ The 
Gazette was always translated into French.”’ 
Does he mean from the very commencement | 
in 1665? JI have a small collection ranging | 
from 1669 to 1688, and a short run of the | 
Gazette de Londres for 1694-5. My first | 
number of the latter is Thursday, 13 Sept., 
1694, and is numbered 2915; the English 
issue for Thursday, 13 Sept., 1688 (the last 
year I have) is, however, numbered 2381, and | 
if you add the 624 bi-weekly numbers for the 
followin g six years, the number for 13) 
Sept., 1694, should, apparently, be 3005 in- | 
stead of 2915, i.e., 90 short. How is this 
explained? Also, when was the French edi- 
tion discontinued ? 

2. I have a short run of the Domestic In- | 
telligence for 1679-80, from which it would ap- 
pear that on Jan. 16, 1679—number 56—it | 
suddenly changed its name, without warning, | 
to The Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence, 
etc. Is this correct ? 

3. Ihave number 61 of Heraclitus Ridens, 
Tuesday, March 28, 1682: was this a news- 
paper? and how long did it run? 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


(GJENTLEMAN ”: XVI CENTURY USE 

(clx. 224).—It may be worth while to | 
recall what William Harrison wrote in 1577 
in his ‘Description of England.’ I quote | 
from the edition with modernised spelling by | 
Lothrop Withington, under the title of | 
‘Elizabethan England’ in the Camelot or ' 


Scott Library (London, Walter Scott, about 
1892), p. 7:— 


Whosoever can live without manual 
labour, and thereto is able and will bear the 
port, charge, and countenance of a gentleman, 
he shall for money have a coat and arms be- 
stowed upon him by heralds... and... be 
called master (which is the title that men give 
to esquires and gentlemen), and reputed for a 


L. R. M. Srracuay. 


| gentleman ever after. 


Your correspondent should read an article 


| by Sir George Sitwell on the English Gentle- 


man, in vol. i of ‘ The Ancestor,’ p. 58, where 
the points raised are elaborately discussed. 


R. 8S. B. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION  (elx. 
225).—In reply to P. D. M.’s query: 


| Argent, a pale wavy sable, are the arms of 
| Boton or Botton. 
| sable, are the arms of Kaynton. 


Argent, a pale nebuly 
I believe 
the crest of the latter family is a mountain 
ppr. 


NM 


me 


()VERMANTEL MOTTOES (clx. 192, 233). 
HIC SECURA QUIES, ET NESCIA FALLERE VITA, 
DIVES OPUM VARIARUM, HIC LATIS OTIA 

FUNDIS. 
—Georgics ii, 467. 
A somewhat free translation of above :— 
Here is a secure rest and a life free from 


| deceit, rich in its various employments. Here 


We enjoy ease in our estate. 
K. Beaumont, J.P. 
In the old dining-hall at Lady Margaret 


Hall, Oxford, will be found the overmantel 
motto : 


SIAOTIMEISOAI HEYXAZEIN KAI TPAZZEIN 
TA IAIA. 
F. H. 
‘ATS IN LITERATURE (clx. 172, 209, 


233, 249).—In ‘Things you don’t know 
about Cats,’ by Charles Platt (Andrew Mel- 
rose), published some seven years ago, but 


| without any date, there is a good biblio- 
| graphy, which covers nearly five pages. 


Harry K. Hupson. 


Two of the most delightful books of verse 
on kittens — both excellently illustrated — 
come from the Scribner Press, New York, 
U.S.A., dated 1904 and 1911 respectively. 
They are the work of Oliver Herford :— 
‘The Rubdiydt of a Persian Kitten’; ‘ The 
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Kitten’s Garden of Verses.’ Being a great 
cat lover, these are perhaps my favourite 


books. I believe they are both out of print | rary, vol. xvi. 


now, 
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| 
| 


Messrs, A, F. Sherley and Co., Ltd., of 18, | 


Marshalsea Road, London, S.E.1, produced | 
| Journal, vol. vii, 1891. 


in 1925 an excellent little pamphlet — a 
manual for the daily use of cat owners, 
breeders, etc., under the title of ‘ Hints to 


Cat Lovers,’ 2d. One learns in this little | 
| vol. ii, 1881. Leisure Hour, vol. xliv, 1894-5. 


book how to relieve suffering. 
However, 1 cannot ascertain which plant 


| Strand Magazine, 


is the Cat Nip—will someone put me wise, | 


please ? 
And lately, when I was not feeling fit, 
Bereft alike of Piety and Wit, 
There came an Angel shape and offered me 
A fragrant Plant and bid me taste of it. 
‘Twas that reviving herb, that spicy weed, 
The Cat-Nip. Tho’ ’tis good in time of need, 
Ah, feed upon it lightly, for who knows 
To what unlovely antics it may lead. 

From O.H, (see above). 


JoHN A. Rupert-JONES. 


‘Lords of the Housetops’ (Knopf, New 
York, 1921) is a collection of short stories 
by various authors, beginning with Poe’s 
‘The Black Cat.’ It is edited by Carl Van 
Vechten, in whose book, ‘The Tiger in the 
House’ (Knopf, New York, 1920) may he 
found interesting chapters on the cat in fic- 





tion and the cat and the poet, as well as a | 
full bibliography listing English, and a few | 
French and German, works of literature with | 


Since the appearance of 
‘The Tiger in the House,’ several 
mostly children’s stories, have 
‘Millions of Cats,’ written and illustrated 
by Wanda Gag, is notable. 


Paut McPHartin. 


See the following:—Fleuron, (S.), ‘ Kit- 
tens’ (fiction), 1920. Marks (A.), ‘ The Cat 
in History, Legend and Art,’ 1909. Howey 
(M. Oldfield), ‘The Cat in the Mysteries of 
Religion and Magic,’ 19381. 
‘Mistress Puss and Her Adventures, 
other Poems,’ 1931. 

Anecdotes of the Cat :— Chambers’s Mis- 
cellany of Useful Tracts, vol. vi; Watson’s 
‘Reasoning Power of Animals,’ 1867. 

‘Cats and Kittens’: English Illustrated 
Magazine, vol. vii, 1889-90. 

‘Cats and Their Affections ’ : 
vol, evi, 1895. 

‘Cats in Literature and 
Magazine, vol. iv, 1891. 

‘Cats of Ancient Egypt’: 
trated Magazine, vol. vii, 1889-90. 


cats for theme. 


and 


Art’: 


De Lange, | 


English Illus- | 


books, | 
appeared, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of 
Lib- 


Coloured Plates 
Naturalists’ 


and 
Jardine’s 


Descriptions 
Various Cats. 


‘A Few Words about Cats’: 


vol. Ixvi, 1881. 
‘Notable Friends 


Temple Bar, 


of Cats’: Chambers’s 


‘Stray Thoughts on Cats’: Argosy, vol. 
lviii, 1894. 

General Information :—Girls’ Own Paper. 
1891. 


vol. ii, Wood’s 


‘Nature and Her Servants.’ 
ALFRED SyDNEY Lewis, 
are Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


YOAKLEY LETTSOM (clx. 81, 125, 142, 
177, 215). — The lines given at the last 
reference refer to the above person. For 
other versions see 10 8. v. 
A. H. W. Fynore. 


Littlehampton. 


The Dr, Lettsom, of Grove Hill, Surrey. 
who died in 1815, is identical with the sub- 
ject of Mr, Askew’s enquiry at the last re- 
ference. The house which the doctor occu- 
pied in Grove Park, Camberwell, for some 
twenty years from 1779, and in which he 
entertained many of the leading literati of 
the day, has been pulled down many years, 
though its neighbour still stands, in a some- 
what mutilated condition, 

A very full pedigree of the Lettsoms was 
compiled and printed by the late Mr, F. A. 
Crisp, of Grove Park, and will be found 
among the products of his press. A descen- 
dant of Dr. Lettsom was living at Norwood 
as recently as 1885. 

The punning verse of the query has been 
ascribed to the doctor for many years, but. I 
have not met with it in print earlier than 
Blanch’s ‘ History of Camberwell’ (1874). 

D. H. Aport. 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE (clx. 225). — 

According to Thornbury, ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. iv, p. 129, this house was built 
bw Sir Christopher Wren in 1709-10. for 
John, Duke of Marlborough, on ground leased 
on easy terms to his Duchess by Queen Anne. 


| There was a series of paintings of battles in 


Temple Bar, | 


Sunday | 


which the Duke of Marlborough took part. 
; W. T. Huco. 
104, Divinity Road, Oxford. 


Erected 1709-10 from Wren’s designs. 
‘The Private Palaces of London’ (E. 


Cf. 
B. 
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Chancellor), 1908, 108-113, and ‘ Marlborough | JJALLEYS IN EDINBURGH (cliv. 370; 
(A. H. Beavan), | 


House and its Occupants ’ 
1896. 
J. ARDAGH. 


passim; clx, 68, 106). — When John 
Cabot re-entered the Avon in the Matthew, 
6 Aug., 1497, he appears to have brought 
with him part of a whale. 


There is reason to believe that a memento of 


whale’s bone, to be seen in the Church of St. 
Mary Redcliff. 
which is, or lately was, at the Council House, 
are the following curious’ entries :—‘ 1497. 


Aprit 11, 1931. 


clv, 86). — My description of James 


| Halley (1814-1841) at the second reference, 
| as a “ biological student,’’ was in error. He 


JAWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. | 


was a student of theology, taking Greek, Latin 
and moral philosophy as his principal sub- 
jects. He seems to have been an extraordin- 


| ary young man, who, in spite of illness and 
| an accident, came out at the top in all his 


examinations. He won prizes for every sub- 


; , , | ject he <, witl xcepti vaturé 
this adventure still exists in the shape of a | ject he took, with the exception of Natural 


Item. Paid for settynge upp ye bone of ye bigge | 


fyshe, and [words illegible] hys worke brote 
over seas, vi d. For two rings of iron, iiijd. 
(‘ Official Guide to the City of Bristol,’ 1927, 
p. 60). 


Perhaps some Bristolian can specify exactly | 


what bone was ‘‘set upp’? and in what 
manner, 


F. H. M. Hueco. 


An arch formed of the jawbone of a whale 


In ont of the ancient books | #!Ways second, and a 


His fellow student, Tait, was 
‘* very bad second.”’ Cf. 
‘Our Little Life,’ by A. K. H. Bloyd], 
of which a copy is in the British Museum, 
I have not seen the book, but I am indebted 
to Mr. H. W. Robinson for the above par- 
ticulars. 


Philosophy. 


EK. F. MacPrke. 


OWLEY FAMILY (elviii. 386; clx, 50, 
260).—The ‘‘ Mr. Rowley,”’ who, accord- 


| ing to Flamsted, visited the Royal Observa- 
| tory at Greenwich on 1 Aug., 1713, must have 
| been John Rowley (b. c. 1670), the mathema- 


is over a gateway on the main road between | 


Kendal and Windermere, opposite to the en- 
trance to the residence of Major J. W. 
Cropper, J.L. 

KB. G. Cock. 

There are at least two of these in Co. 

Dublin. (1) Overgrown with ivy in the 
back garden of ‘‘ Hermitage,’’ Strand Road, 
Merrion, and (2) in the 
Anne’s, Clontarf. The Naturalist, February, 
1931, contains a note by T. S., ‘ Whalebone 
Gate-posts’ (pp. 62-63). 

J. ARDAGH. 


250).—W. H.G. Kingston’s story, ‘ The 
Missing Ship,’ is supposed to relate the adven- 
tures of the vessel called ‘‘ The Ouzel Galley,”’ 
and in the Preface to this book Kingston re- 
lates how a society of this name was founded 
in Dublin, early in the eighteenth century, 


grounds of St. | 


tical instrument-maker. 

Mr. H. W. Robinson, assistant librarian 
of the Royal Society, has kindly informed 
me that the Council Minutes contain the 
entry following :— 

June 12, 1712. Mr, Rowley, the Mathematical 
Instrument Maker shall make his Report of 
the Number and condition of the Intruments 
at the Observatory at Greenwich, and it was 
desired that the Committee appointed should 
take care of this matter as well as of his observ- 


| ations for the year elapsed, 


This John Rowley died 14 Jan., 1728. His 


| will, if any, has not, as yet, been found, 


( UZEL GALLEY SOCIETY (clx. 153, 196, | 


Richard Rowley, grandson. 


‘‘for determining commercial difficulties by | 


arbitration.”’ 


Apparently there was a good | 


deal of perplexity and legal controversy about | 


the origina] Ouzel Galley, and the persons 
responsible for clearing up the difficulties 
did their work so well that they were formed 
into a society for the future benefit of the 
community, 

There was a half-crown edition of ‘ The 
Missing Ship’ published by Henry Frowde, 
which I bought in 1917. 


Peter B, G. BInnatt. 


Will of Richard Rowley, of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, Middlesex ; bacon butcher; land 
at Finchley, in possession of Rowley Roberts ; 
Dated 1 Oct., 
1744; proved 2 Oct., 1744. (P.C.C., reg. 
Anstis, fo. 242), 

FE. F. MacPixe. 


ACHIN FAMILY (celviii. 385; clix. 260). 

-The Admon, of John Machin, late of 

St. Peter-le-Poer, London, bachelor, men- 

tions John Thompson, a creditor, and Mary 

Tasker, second cousin, wife of John Tasker; 
(P.C.C.; June, 1751). 

In the sketch of the above John Machin, in 


| the ‘D. N. B.,’ it is stated that a mass of 


i 


his MSS. is preserved in the library of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington 
House. 

The will of John Machin, of St. Ann, 
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Westminster, mentions daughters, Char- 
lotte, Frances and Mary, wife of Joseph 
Phillimore; Thomas Vaughan, son-in-law ; 
Ann Vaughan, daughter (deceased) ; William 
Hallett and William Phillimore, trustees of 
a settlement re Mary and Joseph Phillimore ; 
Francis Motley Austen and Stephen Eaton, 
friends; dated 13 April, 1787; proved 
24 July, 1787; (P.C.C., reg. Major, fo. 334). 
E. F. MacPrke. 


HE CAT IN SIGN AND ORNAMENT 
(clx. 116, 154, 176, 197, 212).—At Fenny 
Stratford the fifteenth to seventeenth century 
building of the religious fraternity or guild 
contained some painted plaster on which, 
among other ornament, was a demi-cat play- 
ing a fiddle, bow held in left paw. The Hist. 
Mon, Commission attributes it to the seven- 
teenth century. 
WILLIAM BrabBROOKE. 

Sutton Courteney. 

There is another inn near Stourbridge with 
this sign, viz., the Cat Inn at Enville. 

Perhaps the signs of these two inns have 
reference to Dick Whittington’s cat, as the 
Whittington manor house, which is 
Dick Whittington Inn, was the home of Dick 
Whittington’s ancestors. This manor house 
is in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge. 

G. Hitper Lissts. 


The seventeenth century 
Katte, of Witney, in Oxon (Boyne, 
shows three cats’ heads — doubtless the sign 
of his inn had the same device. 


T. O. M. 


It was at the sign of the Salutation and 


Cat that Charles Lamb and Jem White held | 


their symposia, 
Samue. J. Looker. 


OTES ON ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 
PLAYHOUSES IN’ THE EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY (clx. 147, 165, 183, 
209, 226, 247). — RicHMoND GREEN, SURREY. 
A plate on the gatepost of Garrick House, 
Old Palace Lane records, ‘‘On this spot 
| once stood the Royal Theatre | and dwell- 
ing house | in which Edmund Kean | died 
13th May, 1833. | Theatre taken down 1884 
to widen roadway.”’ | 
J. ARDAGH. 


“MWICROGENIC”: ‘ PHOTOGENIC”: 
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the ‘ Overground.’ ’’ There has been for some 
long time past a line of motor-omnibuses run- 
ning from Hadley Woods and Barnet to Vic- 
toria Station, on the sides of which, in large 
letters, is the word ‘ Overground.” 
EK. E. Newron. 
ERROTTOT (clx. 173, 211, 250). — This 
surname is to be met with in Oxford- 
shire. Sir Thomas Perrot, who took the 
name of Wykeham, as heir to his great-uncle, 
William of Wykeham, married Margaret, 
daughter of John Willicotes, of Great Tew, by 
Elizabeth Cheyney (Burke’s ‘ Founders Kin,’ 
iii). Margaret Wilcotes apparently had two 
husbands, for in the Visitations of Oxford- 
shire it is stated she married —— Ashfield, 


| of Heythrop Park, the adjoining estate to 


Great Tew. 
Sir Thomas Perrot alias Wykeham, Knt., 


| was the son of William Perrot, by Alice, his 


| ham.. 


the | 


wife, daughter of William Champneis, by 
Agnes, his wife, sister of William de Wyke- 
It is possible Margaret was not the 
daughter of John Wilcotes, but his niece, 
i.e., daughter of his brother, Sir William 
Wilcotes, of Northleigh. 

Sir Thomas Perrot had a son, William, 
whose daughter and heir, Margaret Wyke- 


| ham, married William Fiennes, second Lord 


token of Peter | 


29) | beheaded 1451. 


‘“ OVERGROUND ” (clx. 223).—V. R. | 


says, at the above reference, ‘‘ It yet remains 
to be seen however, whether the omnibus ser- 


vice or any part of it will be generally called | 


Saye and Sele, Constable of Porchester 
Castle and of Pevensey Castle, the son of 
James, the first Lord Saye and Sele, who was 
By his marriage with Mar- 
garet Wykeham, he acquired Broughton 
Castle, Oxon. The Park adjoining is known 
as Wickham Park, six miles north-east of 
Tew Park. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 


EWMAN SURNAME (clx. 225). — Both 
Bardsley and Harrison agree in stating 
that the name means ‘‘ new man” (i.e., new- 
comer) from Anglo-Saxon niwe, prefixed to 
‘“man.’’? Bardsley adds that the forms 
‘* Niweman ”’ and ‘‘ Neuman ”’ occur in 1273 
in Cambs., Oxon., Hunts., and Beds. (Hun- 
dred Rolls). The modern form is so common 
before the seventeenth century that I could 
give thousands of references, but will mention 
a few as proof:—Arthur Newman, poet, b. 
before 1600; Samuel Newman, concordance 
maker, b. circa 1600; Thomas Newman, 
stationer, d, 1593 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’); Mr. 
John Newman, a papist, living 1580 (Remem- 
brancia, City of London Records; Books; i, 
98); William Newman, of Enfield, husband- 
man, 16 Eliz, (General Session of Peace Roll, 
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County History ’). 

The reason why so many Jews are named 
Newman is because they or their ancestors 
were born German Jews with the surname 
Neumann; and the natural thing to do is | 
to render this “‘ Newman”’ in English, just 


as ‘‘Schmidt’’ becomes ‘‘Smith.’’ The | 


converse is also the case, not only with this 
name, but with others; a good example being 
the famous German General von Mackensen, 
whose ancestor was a Scot named Mackenzie. 


Witrrep H. Hoven. 
William Newman owned Sloane MS, 1611 
in 1538. J. ARDAGH. 
In ‘ Monumental Brasses’ (Will. Stephen- 
son, 1926) mention is made of the following : 
At ‘Brightwalton, Berkshire, John Newman, 


1517; ‘Harlow, Essex, W. Newman, 1602; 
Staplehurst, Kent, Robert Newman, Rector 


of, 1591-1612. In Burke’s ‘ Armory’ occurs | 


William Newman, Mayor of Dublin (Fun. 
Ent. Ulster Off., 1597), son of Wm. N. 


In Newcourt’s Repertorium (1710) are | 


many instances prior to the seventeenth cen- 
wang. W. W. P. 


HEALING GOLD (clx. 206, 248). — Mr. 
LanpFrear Lucas will find an answer to 
his question in chap. xiv of Macaulay’s 
‘ History,’ where there are a couple of pages 
about the king’s evil. I have seen (but not 
kept any references to) warrants for the pro- 
vision of the medals amongst the records of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Department after the 
Restoration. 
accounts for ‘‘ Healing Medals’’ (1668-1673) 


among the Exchequer papers at the Record | 


Office (ref. A.O. 3; 868 (3)). 
J. V. Kirto. 


BLUE POSTS AND STONES (clix. 460; 
clx. 33, 66, 106, 214). — In connection 


with these notes, it may be mentioned that | 


there is a line of slabs of blue Frosterley 
marble across the pavement at the west end 
of the nave of Durham Cathedral beyond 
which women were not permitted to pass. 


M. H. Donpps. 


Are Merrington Blue House and _ Eldon | 


Blue House on present or ancient boun- 
daries? Perhaps Mr, Askew will kindly 
give me this information. 


T. F. G. Dexter. 


Middlesex); John, son of Robert Newman, | es 
living at Ridge, Herts, “1549 (‘ Victoria | 


There is also a collection of | 


UTIS ” (clx. 191, 232).,—Mr. ARcHIBALD 
SpaRKE, in his interesting reply, says 
that on, checking up the various authorities 
who used this pseudonym, it was “ found 

| that they were all by different writers.’’ It 

| also seems to have been used for other pur- 
poses than literature. Thomas de Quincey, 
| in ‘ Murder as a Fine Art’ (Posthumous 

Works, vol. i, London, Heinemann, 1891) 

states :— 

Fielding proposed, viz., to murder the mur- 
derers, to become himself the Nemesis. Field- 
ing was the murderer of murderers in a double 
sense—rhetorical and literal. But that was, 
after all, a small matter compared with the fine 
art of the man calling himself Outis, on which 
for a moment we must dwell. Outis—so at all 
events he was called, but doubtless he indulged 
in many aliases—at Nottingham joined vehe- 
mently and sincerely, as it seemed, in pursuit 
of a wretch taxed with having murder ed, twelve 
years previously, a wife and two children at 
Halifax, which wretch (when all the depositions 
were before the magistrate) turned out to be 
| the aforesaid Mr, Outis, 

Perhaps this ‘“‘ Mr. Outis ’’ had some con- 
nexion with one of the other authors of the 
| same pseudonym mentioned in the British 
Museum Catalogue ? 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

— the use of this designation—from 
Odysseus, the first Outis, onwards—has been, 
like that of the Latin equivalent, Nemo, chiefly 
for brief, occasional purposes. It is vir- 
tually a variant of “Anon.’ *—hardly to be con- 
sidered a true pseudonym. } 


OLLARD FAMILY OF KILBURN, 
YORKS (clx. 115).—It is quite likely 
that the Pollard family about whom Magor 
FarrFax-BLAKEBOROUGH inquires was con- 
| nected with, if not descended from, the Pol- 
lards who, up to the reign of Elizabeth, were 
| a prominent family in the neighbourhood of 
| Bishop Auckland, The name Pollard is per- 
| petuated by a district called Pollard’s Lands, 
| which returns a member to the Auckland 
| Rural Council, and also by a public-house, the 
Pollard Inn, in the neighbourhood of Ether- 
ley. 
During the episcopate of Hugh Pudsey, a 
Pollard is mentioned as «olding lands in 
| Bishop Auckland. A few years later another 
| Pollard signed a document as a witness, con- 
| veying a certain portion of land in Auckland 
| Park to the Prior and Convent of Durham. 
| The family is also mentioned in Bishop Hat- 
| field’s Survey. In the fourteenth year of 
_ Bishop Skirlaw, Dionesia Pollard died seized 
| of a parcel of land called Westfield, held of the 
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Bishop in socage, and of another parcel called | 


Hekes, near to Auckland Park, in socage, by | 
rendering a falchion. 

According to tradition, a Pollard slew a | 
fearful boar which had terrorised the neigh- | 
bourhood, and had a certain amount of land | 
granted to him by the Bishop, subject to the | 
condition that a falchion should be presented 
to every Bishop appointed +o the See. This 
ceremony took place at the porch at the} 
entrance to Auckland Castle. The last Bishop 
to be presented with the falchion was Dr. 
Longley, in 1856. 

The Pollard mansion was situated in Bishop | 
Auckland Market Place. It was pulled down 
to make way for the Barrington Schools. 

A member of the family, Lennardo Pollard, 
is mentioned in the St. Andrew’s register as 
acting as god-father to Anthony Downes, son 
of Ralph Downes, March 6, 1575, ‘This is 
the last known record of the family in the 
Auckland district, and Leonard Pollard was 
probably the last of his race to be associated 
with Bishop Auckland. 

Matthew Richley, in his ‘ History of 
Bishop Auckland,’ says that Leonard Pollard 
was also of Brunton (sic) in Yorkshire, and 
in at least one of the copies of the Yorkshire 
Visitation of 1584 there is this note, sub- 
joined with a drawing of the falchion, ‘‘ The 
Pollards hold their lands in the Bishoprick 
of Durham by showing of a falchion.’’ They | 


also then had a seal engraved ‘‘ Johanis | 
Pollard,’’ with their arms, Ermine, a cross | 
engrailed, sable, and above the shield a fal- 
chion. 

It was John Pollard who held Pollard’s 
Lands, anciently Pollardene, in 1382, the 
date of Hatfield’s Survey. 

I have failed to locate Brunton in York- 
shire; hence I think Richley must have 
copied the name wrongly. 

The name of Roger Pollard, yeoman, is | 
included in the list of the first governors of 
Wakefield Free Grammar School, 1591. 

It is strange that genealogical records con- 
cerning the Pollard family in the county of 
Durham are very meagre. 


H. ASKEw. 


FE sme yen WANTED (clx. 206, 250).—2. George 
Meredith’s ‘ Jump-to-Glory Jane’ was pub- 
lished in the Universal Review, October, 1889, 
p. 240. It was issued in book form in 1892 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) under the editor- 
ship of Harry Quilter, with designs by Lau- 
rence Housman, and was included in the 
‘Poems’ of 1892 and subsequent years. 


. _ L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. 
The Stars in their Courses. By Sir James 
Jeans. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.). 
THIS expanded version of the author’s 
wireless talks is addressed to readers 
assumed to have no particular scientific 
knowledge. It, therefore, deals with the first 
elements of astronomy, but by no means only 
with these, for, in an informal way it puts 
before us the broad main results of the latest 
astronomical research and of the latest reflec- 
tions on this. The style, a matter of great mo- 
ment for the author’s purpose, is clear and 
pleasant, and the illustrations by which stu- 
pendous facts, or intricately related facts, are 
brought home are often strikingly successful— 
for example, the explanation of how the sky 
comes to be blue, mention of which recalls 
the impressive sketch of the appearance of 
the world, in its unrelieved white light and 
black darkness outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere. A quaint figure is used to illustrate 


| the emptiness of space: ‘‘ Leave only three 


wasps alive in the whole of Europe and the 
air of Europe will still be more crowded 


| with wasps than space is with stars, at any 


rate in those parts of the universe with 
which we are acquainted.’’ Perhaps the two 
most successful chapters are that on Weigh- 


| ing and Measuring the Stars and that on the 


Variety of the Stars. Concluding with a 
survey of ‘‘ the Great Universe’’ we came 
to the fact that it all is radiating itself 


| away. ‘‘Science,’? Sir James tells us, 
| ‘ knows. . 
| to the grave.’’ (italics ours). This expres- 


. of no progress except progress 


sion, which for a moment strikes one with 
awe, next moment, applied to the universe, 
appears rather funny. The expression 
‘““star-city ’’ is a happy one. Indeed, the 
whole book is yet another example of its 
author’s skill in stimulating and directing 
the imagination so as to enlist it as a means 
of apprehending scientific fact. 


The Essential Portions of Nicholas Upton’s 
‘De Studio Militari,’ before 1446. Trans- 
lated by John Blount (ec. 1500). Edited by 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard. (Oxford : 
the Clarendon Press, 6s. net.). 

IS attractive little book gives us, printed 
line for line and literatim, the essential 
portion of a unique manuscript in the posses- 
sion of the editor, our correspondent Dr. 
F. P. Barnard. It is the translation made by 
John Blount ‘‘ Student in Oxford”’ of the 
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work which Nicholas Upton composed in 
Latin at sometime before 1446 and dedicated | 
to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Sir Ed- 
ward Bysshe printed the Latin text in 1654, 
but no English version has till now been pub- 
lished. This one was made for Lord Mount- 
joy, 4th Baron, the friend of More; and John 
Blount, who has his place in Foster’s ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses ’"—and also, it seems, in New- | 
court, ‘ Repertorium Ecclesiastieum,’ as Vicar 
of Hempstead in Essex—is, his editor thinks, 


Mountjoy Blounts. He worked with some | 
copy of the ‘De Studio Militari’ distinct 
from the six known to have been used by 
Bysshe for the printed Latin text. 

Since much of the work is either unimpor- 
tant or out of date, Dr. Barnard has ex: | 
tracted for us only those matters which are 
of some permanent value. These include 
sections on pursuivants and heralds, on the | 
discipline of soldiers, on the rules for 
duelling, safe-conducts, and Upton’s rules 
for the assumption of arms, The Sta- 
tutes of War of Henry V. have been given | 
not only in the translation but also in | 
Upton’s Latin. Notes, few but very inter- 
esting, are appended. One of them, on 
‘“‘hornyd battles,’”’ is concerned with the | 
drawing of the duel between Walter Blowe- 
berme and Hamo le Stare, preserved on an 
Assize Roll of Henry III and reproduced in | 
several places—among them in Bysshe’s Up- 
ton and here. It illustrates the fate of the | 
vanquished man, who, dead or alive, was 
strung up on a gallows. We must not forget 
mention of the Glossary. | 

Dr. Barnard tells us that Blount’s manu- | 
script, which he acquired by purchase thirty | 
years ago, is destined eventually for the Bod- 
leian Library. 


The Handwriting of the Renaissance. By 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum. (London: George 
Routledge and Sons; New York: Columbia 
University Press. 16s, net). | 

THE author of this treatise is well-known to | 

English scholars as a _ controversialist. | 

He has vigorously disputed the identification | 

as Shakespeare’s of the D hand in the play of 

‘Sir Thomas More,’ and in general shown 

himself a sharp and able critic of studies in 

script. It is interesting to find him chiding | 
those who have excused Shakespeare’s ‘‘ bad ”’ | 
penmanship ‘‘ (which was not bad at all)’’ | 
on the ground of writer’s cramp, in that they | 
have failed to recognise a penman’s trick of | 
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| scripts follow. 


| one for which students will be grateful. 
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the day in the distortion of some of the 
letters he made. Somewhat similar is the 
mistake which inserts a ¢ in ‘‘ Shakespeare ”’ 
by a misreading of an elaborate Renaissance 
a. Under ‘Curtailment’ in the chapter on 
Abbreviations, Dr. Tannenbaum explains the 
crux in ‘Hamlet’ about the 
“dram of eale’’ as ‘‘dram of eule [evil] ”’ 
which ‘‘ doth all noble substance oft adoul- 
ter ’’—the mistake arising, he says, from the 
scribe’s little 
ourish, 

The seven chapters of the book discuss in 


| succession the Renaissance Script; General 


Characteristics ; the Minuscules; the Majus- 
cules; Abbreviations; Punctuation and 
other Marks, and Numerals, A useful biblio- 
graphy and a set of Facsimiles and Tran- 
The rather poor reproduction 
of these last is not worthy of the text, which 
is a close and detailed account—summing up 


| an immense fund of observations and general- 


isations—of the minutie of this intricate sub- 
ject. The illustrations given in the text are 
lavish, well-chosen, and well grouped, and 
have also, on the whole, succeeded in repro- 
duction better than the plates. The book is 
Be- 
sides being a compendious text-book, it offers 
interesting remarks and items of historical 


| information welcome both for themselves and 


as an added attraction in their place in the 


| study. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTs. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


old books or prints. 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


Contributors are requested always to 


mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication, 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
a are requested to oy within paren- 
heses—immediately after the exact heading— 
page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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